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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



A NEGLECTED FIELD OF NURSING: 

HOUSE 



THE COUNTY ALMS- 



The above title was the subject of a paper read by Mrs. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, Chairman of the Charity Organization Department of 
the Women's Civic Improvement League of Kalamazoo, at the annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Nurses' Association in Ann Arbor. 

A graphic picture was presented of the existing condition of the 
inmates of the County almshouses — a condition no worse in Michigan 
than in most of the other states, where they are under local manage- 
ment. Massachusetts and New York were cited as .exceptions in the 
progress that had been made in bringing the County almshouses near 
the standard of the older and larger state institutions for the care of 
the indigent aged and infirm. 

The thought advanced was that the County almshouses should 
be put on the infirmary basis, and that the inmates should be recog- 
nized as legitimate subjects for state care, as are the blind, deaf-mutes, 
insane, epileptics, etc. 

The immediate need of hospital accommodations and of trained 
nurses for the sick poor in the almshouses, was emphasized. 

A strong plea was made to the nurses of the Michigan State 
Association to cooperate with the Michigan State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, in their efforts of reform in the almshouses. 

The plan in brief was that the work be inaugurated by volunteer 
effort and private subscription; and that two or three women's clubs 
in the state be induced to raise the necessary funds for the employ- 
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ment of a nurse in the almshouses in their respective localities as an 
experiment, to prove that the reform is needed. The cooperation 
of the Nurses' State Association would be in appointing the nurses 
and supervising their work. 

The discussion that followed the paper resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to confer with the Michigan State Federation 
of Women's Clubs relative to inaugurating the movement. 

This is the first time that such an affiliation with a nurse's as- 
sociation has been recommended. There are in the recommendation 
suggestions of possibilities of great service to the sick poor, and of 
advantage to the nurses, who by cultivating that neglected field 
"would experience a call upon their utmost resources of ability, 
training and character." 

There is, furthermore, presented in the suggestion an opportunity 
for different hospitals of the state to affiliate with the almshouses 
and furnish them with pupil nurses to do their nursing under a 
trained graduate supervisor. 

Many valuable lessons in the education of the pupil nurse would 
be acquired through such an arrangement. Humane and scientific 
care of the homeless, friendless sick, most of whom are aged and 
infirm, would add to a nurse's education experience, which makes for 
success in private nursing or in any other line of her professional work. 

Where else could she better learn the lessons of reverence for 
old age and patience with its vagaries and caprices; consideration for 
sensitive feelings; tolerance and pity for ignorance and misfortune, 
and the sympathy which prompts the ameliorating of the sad condi- 
tions of human life as much as lies in one's power ? 

We have faith to believe that the neglected field will become a 
cultivated field; and we heartily endorse the action of the Michigan 
State Nurses' Association in the initiative they have taken to aid in 
bringing about the reform. 



THE NEW YORK SYMPOSIUM ON NURSING 

We publish in this issue a letter from a New York nurse who 
attended the symposium on nursing held at the Academy of Medicine 
in New York on the evening of March 29. 

The nurses who responded to the public invitation to attend 
this symposium found themselves in a somewhat unique situation. 

A company of medical gentlemen occupied the evening in read- 
ing papers and making addresses, criticising, — we might almost say 
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abusing, — training-schools and nurses, nurses' organizations and 
the Nurse Board of Examiners, in a wholesale sarcastic manner, but 
not offering to the nurses in the audience an opportunity to say a 
word in their own defense. 

The trend of opinion among these gentlemen seems to have been 
that nurses are getting to be too independent of the medical pro- 
fession; that schools for nurses are overtraining their pupils, and 
that the nursing organizations are in the nature of trusts. 

As is often the case, many of the statements made showed lack 
of knowledge of the true situation; ignorance of the motives upon 
which nursing organizations have been formed, a misunderstanding 
of the lines upon which the Nurse Examiners are working, and a total 
lack of appreciation of what the teaching body are hoping to attain 
through higher education. 

One of the first lessons instilled into the nurse is that of loyalty 
to the physician; perhaps it has been a mistake that because of this 
loyalty nurses have not published broadly the motives for some of 
the steps which have been taken by them in their efforts for higher 
education. 

For instance, the establishment of the course at Teachers College 
by the American Society of Superintendents of Training-Schools, 
which is maintained by personal contributions from the great nursing 
body of the country, and which has for its object the training of nurse 
teachers to teach nursing to nurses, is in itself a criticism, or to put 
it more strongly, a condemnation of the results of the teaching of 
nurses by physicians during the past thirty years, these results being 
quite as unsatisfactory to the nurses themselves as they seem to have 
been to the medical gentlemen who took part in the symposium. 

No one more than nurses themselves appreciates the unsatis- 
factory chaotic conditions existing in the nursing field to-day, the 
result largely of medical dominance and medical teaching of nurses. 

The whole broad aim of the nursing movement is to better these 
conditions, in cooperation with the great medical body so far as may 
be, in independence of that body if must be, the ultimate aim being a 
better educated class of women, a more useful and practical type of 
nurse, with better nursing service in the homes of all the people, and a 
more intelligent service to the physician, but with this difference, the 
nurse of the future will work with the physician as his assistant and 
intelligent co-worker and not as his — servant. It is the social up- 
lift coming through organization and state registration that we think 
these gentlemen object to. 
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At the present time matters are in a transition state; the nurses 
must be given time to do for themselves what the medical body has 
done for itself (once doctors were barbers). This unsatisfactory 
state will never be corrected until the responsibility for all the faults 
of character and education are thrown back upon the members of 
the great nursing body as a whole. The doctors have dominated 
training-schools for thirty years and the result is bad. The nurses 
should at least have a "try" at the management of their own affairs. 
They can't very well produce worse results and there is the chance 
that with so much at stake they may do a little better. 

Dr. Gilman Thompson, who seemed to have the greatest number 
of grievances, is an old-time complainer, so we are told, in nursing 
affairs. Dr. Ludlam, superintendent of the New York Hospital, 
at one time was the head of the training-school but it was deemed wise 
by the management to relieve him of that responsibility. Dr. Gerster, 
of the staff of Mt. Sinai, was the least critical, and although of the 
opinion that nurses should be taught very little, still he was honest 
enough to say that the medical profession was largely responsible for 
the present tendency to overtrain. Dr. Abbe thought he could teach 
a nurse in a week all that she needed to know. He has the ten-weeks 
schools to draw from. 

CRITICISMS OF THE BOARD OF NURSE EXAMINERS 

Dr. Thompson afforded himself great pleasure and satisfaction 
in criticising the questions prepared by the New York Board of Nurse 
Examiners for the first full examination, held on the last day of 
January, and was specially incensed that the examiners should have 
presented what he considers to be medical questions. 

He entirely lost sight of the fact that one half of this examination 
was practical; that each student presenting herself for examination 
appeared before one of the examiners and w,as required to demon- 
strate her ability to perform such practical details as the making and 
changing of a bed, giving a bath, making a poultice, preparing the 
syringe and solution for a hypodermic injection; preparing the hands 
for and applying a surgical dressing, etc. And he also did not know 
that the examiners found themselves very much embarrassed when 
the time came to prepare for the first full examination by the fact 
that there was no means of judging of what the nurses of the state 
had been taught during the past three years. 

As a guide the secretary of the board was instructed to write 
to all the registered schools in the state, eighty-five or more, for copies 
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of their last year's written examination questions. A most cordial 
response was received from all but a few, with a wonderful conglom- 
eration of questions, taken as a whole. This budget was passed 
along from one examiner to another and with the exception of bac- 
teriology each one selected ten of the very simplest of the questions 
found therein upon her subjects, many of the questions having to be 
greatly modified in order to be used in making up a paper of mini- 
mum requirements. 

If these questions are medical questions, they were of the doctors' 
own propounding in the different schools. 

Criticisms have also reached the board that the superintendents 
of some of the large hospitals in New York City are saying that the 
questions were too hard; that the superintendents themselves could 
not answer them, much less the pupils. 

It is to the credit of the instruction given in the small two-year- 
course schools of the State that five out of the seven two-year graduates 
who came up for this examination passed at a percentage of 75 or 
more. 

We think perhaps a short cut to improve the training-schools 
would be to require the superintendents to pass the Regents' exami- 
nations ; and if there are women holding hospital positions who can- 
not give the table of weights and measures, and who would give the 
cavities of the body and their contents as being "The eyes, the ears, 
the nose, the mouth," and the definition of bacteria as "a growing 
of germs," the quicker such women are thrown out of their positions 
the better for the progress of nursing. 

We think possibly the time has come for the nurses to hold a 
public symposium on doctors and tell of the things that doctors do 
that are not to the advantage of the hospitals with which they are 
connected or the patients for whom they care. 

It might be well to show up the type of man who collects fees 
from the public, ward patients during his term of service; of the man 
who lets his patient die on the table while he spends two hours in 
finding a perfectly normal appendix; or the one who lets a patient die 
"as the result of shock" with a ligature tied securely around a ureter; 
of the sponges found in the abdomen after the patient has died of 
peritonitis; of house officers too drunk to write their orders at night; 
of lecturers to the nurses in training who only come on rainy days 
when the weather is not propitious for golf or bird-hunting; of solutions 
ordered in ounces instead of drams which would have been given and 
caused a death but for the intelligence of the "over-trained nurse," 
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etc. An endless chain of incidents could be presented that would be 
intensely interesting to the public and possibly to the medical pro- 
fession, as showing the extent and character of the nurse's loyalty. 

Such a symposium as the one held in New York is of great value 
to the nursing profession as showing the lines along which reforms 
must be most vigorously directed, and also because such attacks 
bind nurses more closely together and teach them how to defend 
themselves. 

Fortunately these gentlemen do not represent the entire medical 
profession; they are men with a grievance who have been obliged to 
" hire a hall " in order to make themselves heard. 

But, seriously, the opposition to higher education for nurses is 
but a part of the old worn-out opposition to higher education for 
women as a whole. We have only to demonstrate that it makes 
better nurses, and go steadily on. 



PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

MICHIGAN 

It was our very great privilege to be a guest at the meeting of the 
Michigan State Nurses' Association held in Ann Arbor on April 4, 5 
and 6, when the bill for state registration which passed the Senate 
last year, but was defeated in the House, was again brought forward 
for discussion. This bill as orginally drawn contained all of the essen- 
tial points and was an exceedingly good bill. There will be some un- 
important changes made in it before it is presented next year. 

The reason for its defeat last year was the old political excuse 
that the state would not establish any more commissions, but the 
nurses felt that the fact that the bill was introduced so late in the 
session had much to do with its defeat. A well-organized campaign 
is to be commenced early and the bill will be presented as soon as 
the legislature opens in 1907. 

There are an exceedingly able group of leaders in Michigan and 
we have never attended a more splendidly arranged meeting. The 
president, Miss Sly, and the chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments and Miss Haarer are to be especially commended for the excel- 
lence of their work. A brief report is found on another page. The 
association will publish a full report of its proceedings, with the papers 
read and the discussions. We only regret that we are unable to increase 
the Journal pages sufficiently to give the full proceedings of all 
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such meetings. If each subscriber would send one new subscription 
we should be able to do this another year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The Massachusetts bill has again been withdrawn. 

NEW YORK 

The attacks upon the New York bill of which mention was made 
in our last number have all been defeated and the law is safe for 
another year. 

At the March meeting of the Nurse Board of Examiners of New 
York state the following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That we, the State Board of Nurse Examiners, continue to recommend 
to the regents applicants for registration under the first clause of the waiver until 
such time as shall be determined by the Board. This clause reads as follows: 
"208. Waiver of Examinations. — The Regents of the University of the State of New 
York may upon the recommendation of said board of examiners waive the examina- 
tion of any persons possessing the qualifications mentioned in section 206, who shall 
have been graduated before or who is in training at the time of the passage of this 
act and shall hereafter be graduated." 

By this resolution, graduates of registered schools complying 
with the conditions of this part of the waiver may continue to be 
registered without examination, but the other conditions of the 
waiver which are mandatory in the bill, expired on April 27, 1906. 
The last practical examination, which was an extra one, was held on 
April 26. Hereafter, only those nurses who are graduates of regular 
schools, graduated or in training, before April 27, 1903, can receive a 
certificate of registration in New York state without examination, 
and only those nurses who entered their training in registered schools 
since April 27, 1903, can come up for the full examination. 

The next full examination will be held on June 19 to 22 in New 
York, Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo. The earlier these examinations 
are taken after graduation the easier they will be for the applicants, 
as they will not have lost their study habit. Such applicants 
should send to the Education Department and ask for a copy of Hand- 
book 13, Higher Education, in which will be found directions for the 
examinations, 

MINNESOTA 

The second meeting of the Minnesota State Nurses Association 
was held in Minneapolis April 10, 1906. There were over a hundred 
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members present, and the meeting was full of interest. The secretary's 
report showed a membership of 264, and more applicants awaiting 
admission. 

During the winter a blank containing questions as to hospitals, 
capacity and requirements of training, etc., had been sent to about 
twenty hospitals in this state. The chairman of the credentials com- 
mittee reported returns from about fourteen hospitals, nearly all of 
which give a three years' training and require not less than two years 
high-school work. 

Business was followed by three short and interesting papers: 
" Trained Nurses as Hospital Superintendents, " by Miss Ida Patterson, 
superintendent of St. Luke's Hospital, St. Paul; "The Private Nurse," 
Miss Mary Wood; and "Hourly Nursing," by Miss Ida Cannon. 
The latter paper brought forth some good discussion as to the success 
or non-success of this sort of nursing in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
While Minneapolis nurses realize that there is a great deal of work 
before them, there is no lack of determination and enthusiasm in 
securing a good state organization. 

OHIO 

The committee on state registration for nurses in Ohio reports 
failure in its attempt to get the bill through this session. The bill 
drafted was a strong one, having been outlined by Isabel Hampton 
Robb. It was interesting to note, at its reading before the House 
committee, the tremendous opposition it met from the small private 
hospitals and sanatoria. The nurses feel that the experience gained 
has been valuable, and anticipate success in their next attempt. 



THE QUESTION OF CLOTHES 

Nurses who are much thrown with people of wealth are often 
tempted by the pretty things they see, and fall into the error of pur- 
chasing, for themselves, garments which are beyond their means 
and unsuited to their calling. That woman is well dressed who is 
suitably dressed, and it is not fitting that a self-supporting woman 
should provide herself with silk under-clothing, fancy stockings, 
elaborate hats, and costly furs. We have all felt a sense of amusement 
in seeing a servant dressed in gaudy attire for her "day out," and we 
have all felt a pride in the occasional sensible maid, who wears quiet, 
well-fitting, unostentatious garments. The same principle applies to 
us. A nurse who goes to a case in a velvet dress, with her hat covered 
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with feathers, may find hardly a hook to call her own, and will not be 
able to take proper care of her fine things. Unfortunately, nurses 
who are extravagant in their dress are not criticized to their faces, so 
they travel on in self-complacency, unaware that such folly is to their 
disadvantage. Most of us resent criticism, especially any suggestions 
as to how we shall spend the money we have honestly earned. But, 
laying aside the question of provision for the future, the nurse who 
goes upon a case in foolish attire creates an unfavorable impression 
which it may take some days of patient, faithful work to counteract. 

On the other hand, a nurse should not be careless of her appear- 
ance, untidy, or shabby. A patient is sometimes ashamed to take her 
nurse to walk or to drive because, though she looks well in her uniform, 
her street clothing is unsuitable. 

The woman who is in a hospital position or who is doing private 
nursing of ordinary character needs very little clothing besides her 
uniforms and should be able to dress comfortably on one hundred 
dollars a year. A good hat can be bought for six dollars, or, if one 
costs twelve, it can be remodelled for a second year. A suit, which 
costs from thirty to forty dollars, will last two seasons nicely. Good 
looking, comfortable shoes, which wear well, can be had for from 
three and a-half dollars to five, and flannels, of part wool, for two 
dollars a set. The nurse who is apt with her needle and can make her 
own underclothing is fortunate, for ready-made undergarments, 
though apparently cheaper, are rarely of the best material and give 
out soon. Shirt-waists for ordinary use cost from one and a-half to 
two and a-half dollars, and a nicer one, for dress-up occasions, can be 
found for five or six. 

The nurse who is travelling with a patient, spending much time 
at hotels, will have to go above the hundred-dollar mark for her 
yearly wardrobe, for she will need one or two evening dresses and a 
larger supply of waists and skirts. 

A general rule, which is safe to follow in any purchase of wearing 
apparel, is to put one's money into good material rather than into 
elaborate trimming, and never to follow an extreme fashion, which 
may subside as quickly as it has arisen. 

There is much to be saved by buying a little out of season and 
nurses living in the large centres can take advantage of the January 
mark-downs of all ready-made woolen garments and furs. Silk waists 
and white shirt-waists and skirts can often be gotten for half price in 
August. In fact, for those who have the cash in hand January and 
August are the shopping months. ' ' A penny saved is a penny earned. " 
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THE RED CROSS 

The rules for the enrollment of volunteer and paid nurses in the 
New York branch of the American National Red Cross are as follows : 

1. All nurses enrolled in the State of New York for Red Cross service shall be re- 
quired to show a certificate of registration with the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York. 

2. All applications must have three signatures, vouching for their moral character, 
professional standing and suitability to this special work — two from nurses of 
good standing, and the third from the president of the sub-division. 

3. No nurse shall be enrolled for active service under twenty-five years of age. 

4. All applicants must give a physician's certificate of sound health and unimpaired 
faculties, which certificate must be renewed every two years. 

5. All applicants must appear before a member of the Nurses' Committee for 
examination, and must present to the committee with their other papers, the 
endorsement of their applications by that member of the committee. 

6. All applicants before receiving a certificate as a Red Cross nurse must take the 
oath of neutrality, or make the affirmation of neutrality. 

The work of developing the Red Cross organization has been 
somewhat impeded by the demands for assistance for the famine 
sufferers in Japan. New York State has contributed more than $12,000 
and is still hard at work and the other states are doing their part. 
Such terrible conditions as this famine in Japan and the most un- 
expected calamity which has fallen upon Italy because of the terrible 
eruption of Vesuvius should make all the countries strengthen their 
Red Cross organizations and be prepared not only to meet calamities 
at home but to give aid to other countries. 

Nurses who do not feel that they can enroll for service should 
become members of their state branch of the Red Cross, through the 
local associations, and by their annual contribution of $1.00 and as 
voting members of the society do their part in maintaining the Red 
Cross work of the United States. We urge upon all nurses enroll- 
ment in the Red Cross society, as working members if possible, as con- 
tributing members without fail. This is one of the obligations of citi- 
zenship or residence in this prosperous country. 



Hardly had these sentences been written when came the appall- 
ingly awful national calamity of the destruction of San Francisco 
by earthquake and fire. We are comforted by the knowledge that 
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there are good nurses in large numbers East of the Rocky Mountains 
and that with the homeless multitude are a great company of splendid 
nurses who are giving of their very best in service to the sick and 
injured, if they have been among the fortunate to escape with their 
lives. With the people of the nation we wait for news of dear friends 
and pupils whose homes we know are destroyed. The headquarters 
of the Pacific Journal of Nursing has gone, but the fate of its editor 
is unknown as we go to press. 

The Red Cross Society even in its imperfect organization has 
been a power and a blessing. 

Will the nurses of this country learn a lesson from this greatest 
national calamity? 



THE CRUSADE AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASES. 

Charities and the Commons is to be commended and encouraged 
for taking up, with courage and earnestness, the long-needed crusade 
against venereal disease and social vice. The recently-formed So- 
ciety of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis has deep reason to feel 
grateful for the support tendered by Charities and the Commons to 
this reform movement, for it is the first ally that the society has 
found so far outside of medical journals, which are not read by the 
general public. 

Strange as it may seem, the movement to educate the general 
public on this, the most important and most urgent sanitary problem 
of the civilized world at present, arouses the virtuous indignation 
and the moral disapprobation of many of that widespread class of 
excellent people who think that vileness is not vile if covered up, and 
that danger does not exist if it is not seen. We do not doubt that 
Charities and the Commons is getting many protests against making 
known the hideous facts of venereal disease. Every nurse knows 
what they are, and every nurse must rejoice that at last there is a 
journal which reaches the general public which is fearless and devoted 
enough to take up this most ungracious and most repellent subject 
in a way that will educate and save future generations from the hor- 
rors of the past. We do not hesitate to say, again, that this is the 
most urgent sanitary problem of the civilized world. The plague 
and the pest are stayed; smallpox is helpless against vaccination; 
diphtheria has lost its terrors under antitoxin; the crusade of knowl- 
edge against tuberculosis is well under way. But this hideous 
lesion underlies all others, sapping the resistance of tissues and 
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ruining health in a thousand ways. It strikes us as a most revolt- 
ing thing that medical science is now experimenting on the animals, 
who are too decent ever to have these vile diseases themselves, to 
obtain if possible an anti-virus for syphilis in man. Must we dare 
to infect the animals to obtain a counter-poison, when we all know 
that moral living is the only defence that is fundamental? Let us 
rather imitate the animals in their physiological decency. No anti- 
toxin will ever protect the world from venereal disease. Open, can- 
did, serious, and thorough education, such as these societies are en- 
deavoring to make general, alone can overcome the Black as it is 
overcoming the White Plague. And in the name of all the innocent 
victims that we have nursed in hospital wards, we wish Charities 
and the Commons Godspeed. 



THE NEW YORK STATE CURRICULUM FOR TRAINING- 
SCHOOLS 

We announced in the February Journal that the Course of Study 
and Syllabus of Training-Schools issued by the New York State Educa- 
tion Department would be published in the March number, and we 
stated in March that the May issue would be a special private nursing 
number. We have been unable to keep either of these promises. 
There have been unavoidable delays in the preparation of the Course 
of Study which have made it impossible for it to be published until 
this issue, but we call the attention of our readers to the fact that we 
give our usual 64 pages of reading matter, and that the space occupied 
by the Course of Study is extra. 

We ask our readers to study carefully the introduction to this 
Course of Study and we want to emphasize the fact that this first 
edition is issued for criticism and suggestions. It is the first work of 
the kind ever prepared and while it represents many months of hard 
work and careful study on the part of the members of the committee, 
the board of examiners, and the department at Albany, it is felt by 
all those who have done this work that it is only by a free expression 
of opinion from the members of the great teaching body of the country 
that it can be brought to anything like perfection. 

The nurses of New York State and the profession at large are 
deeply indebted to Dr. Henry L. Taylor, who has represented the 
education department in the preparation of this Course of Study 
and Syllabus. 
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THE SMALL HOSPITAL POSITIONS 

In urging our educational standards to the point of pressing the 
small institution to alter its methods by affiliating, all our efforts 
will fail unless two things happen, — first, unless more favored institu- 
tions are ready and willing to affiliate; and, second, if the highest 
type of graduates are not willing to take the small hospital positions. 
It has long been a complaint of training-school superintendents that 
they cannot induce nurses to take hospital positions. Many a woman 
of average ability, if she had the home-making spirit and a love for her 
patients, would find the position of head nurse or superintendent re- 
sponsible, happy, and worth while, beyond many other kinds of work. 
Such a position is always dignified and honorable, but its small pay 
causes it to be overshadowed by private duty. Yet in many ways 
the happiness of the two modes of fife cannot be compared, and the 
regularity of a small income with no expenses is often better in the 
end then large fees with attending large expenses. 



THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 

The program of the general sessions of the National Conference 
of Charities to be held in Philadelphia, May 9 to 16, 1906, promises 
to be one of unusual interest. Miss Jane Adams, Hon. Homer Folks, 
Dr. Richard Cabot and Mr. Frank Tucker are among these who are to 
present papers. The nurses of Philadelphia should avail themselves 
of this opportunity to hear many subjects discussed that are inter- 
esting to nurses because of the close relationship that exists between 
many of the lines of work to be considered and nursing, and all whp 
can attend from a distance may be sure of an enjoyable and instruc- 
tive week. 



EDITORIAL NOTICE 

The pleasure that all readers of the American Journal of Nurs- 
ing have experienced in following Miss Mclsaac's humorous descrip- 
tion of the New Cranford "doings," will be greatly enhanced by 
being able to reread it as a complete story in book form. 

Miss Mclsaac is one of the not "too busy women" to do things, 
but along with new and untried conditions finds time to keep up her 
interest and make sacrifices for the Journal. 

Besides the original contribution she has given the Directors 
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permission to offer the book as a prize to any subscriber who will 
send in one or more new subscriptions. 

The book is on sale at the office of the American Journal of 
Nursing, 227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, and will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 25 cents. Foreign postage, 5 cents extra. 



MEMORIAL TO MISS ANTHONY 

The women of Rochester have formed an organization to raise 
$75,000 for the erection of a woman's building on the campus of the 
Rochester University as a memorial to Miss Anthony. It was largely 
through Miss Anthony's personal efforts that women gained admission 
to this University, and such a building would seem to be the most 
fitting memorial that could be erected to her memory, as she was a 
believer in higher education for women. The Monroe County Regis- 
tered Nurses Association is represented by Miss Ida R. Palmer and 
Miss Lona Black. 



THE "NEWS-LETTER" DISCONTINUED 

Owing to lack of support the News-Letter will be discontinued 
with the April issue, until some way of maintaining it appears. 

In an open letter the statement is made that the members have 
taken absolutely no interest in the magazine, and that there are out- 
standing bills to the amount of over $200. We think there is a field 
for a good religious magazine for nurses, and we would like to see the 
nurse members of the guild take hold of the News-Letter and make it 
a success. It needs to be edited and managed by the nurses. 



CHARITIES' SPECIAL NUMBER 

Charities for April 7th is a bulky number and is given up en- 
tirely to a discussion of the subject of the Visiting Nurse, and is 
published under the supervision of Miss L. L. Dock, who is a depart- 
mental editor of that magazine. The number contains in condensed 
form a history of visiting nursing the world over, and the writers 
are principally nurses well known to our readers. All nurses interested 
in this subject should send for this number of Charities. Price, 10 
cents. 
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THE MEETING AT DETROIT 

Our readers will find the announcement of the annual convention 
of the Nurses' Associated Alumnse of the United States in the Official 
Department. The program is exceedingly interesting and all nurses 
should attend who can afford to get there. 

These meetings are a great inspiration and pleasure, and we are 
sorry for those who never have taken interest enough to judge for 
themselves what they are like. 



GERMANY SECURES REGISTRATION 

The splendid news has just arrived from Germany that the 
Nurses' Association, under the leadership of that wonderful woman 
Sister Agnes Karll, have presented a registration bill to the Bun- 
desrath or Council of the Empire, and that, after being twice read, it 
has been passed!! Thus Germany gets at one sweep a law for the 
whole country. We will probably be able to give details in the Foreign 
Department of our next number. 



THE ELIGIBLE VOLUNTEER LIST 

We call our readers' attention especially to Mrs. Kinney's letter 
on another page. Mrs. Kinney rejoices that there are 100 names on 
the volunteer list of the army, it having taken three years to secure 
this number. We do not take very great pride in publishing this 
report to the world. 
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